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CICERO, POMPEY, CAESAR 


A Condensation of a Paper 


By W. L. Carr 
University of Kentucky 

VERY TEACHER of Latin 

knows something about the Cic- 
ero of the fifty-eight extant Orations, 
and most teachers know something 
about the Cicero of the twenty-two 
extant Essays. 1 suspect, however, 
that comparatively few teachers have 
had the revealing experience of 
thumbing through any adequate 
sampling of the 824 extant letters, 
copies of which Cicero’s secretary 
Tiro had carefully preserved or later 
collected, and which after Cicero’s 
death Titus Pomponius Atticus, Cic- 
ero’s long-time friend and publisher, 
decided to give to the world—letters 
which have been cited in thousands 
of footnotes, have furnished ammu- 
nition for both the friends and the 
foes of Cicero, and have caused many 
a reader to take Cicero off the ped- 
estal on which the reading of his 
orations and essays had previously 
placed him. 

Atticus, to whom about half of 
these letters were addressed, was Cic- 
ero’s friend in full accordance with 
the definition: “A friend is someone 
who knows all about you and likes 
you in spite of it.” And Atticus cer- 
tainly knew all about Cicero. 

Articus himself was not a politic- 
ian, in the usual sense of the term, 
but we know that he had an uncanny 
way of winning friends and influenc- 
ing people who were politicians. He 
worked behind the scenes to help 
Cicero gain the consulship in the 
election of 64 B.C. and early in 57 
he managed in his “smooth Epicurean 
wav” to convert the then consul Me- 
tellus from his earlier attitude of hos- 
tility to Cicero to one of friendliness, 
and thus expedited Cicero's recall 
from exile. 

Now Cicero was a_ politician, 
sometimes in the best sense of that 
term and sometimes in the worst; and, 
as anyone who is at all acquainted 
with the last vears of the Roman 
Republic knows, Pompey and Caesar 
were the two other outstanding pol- 
iticians of the period. Cicero and 
Pompey had known each other ever 
since they were “buddies” in the So- 
cial War of 8 9. and it was Cicero 
more than anvone else who in 66 se- 
cured the passage of the Manilhan 
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IN AN OLD VIOLIN 
Mrs. A. R. Friedman, of Elm- 
hurst, L. L, New York, writes: 
“There is a Latin quotation which 
is probably familiar to your readers, 
but which I think is particularly 
lovely. It is: ‘Arbor viva, tacul; 
mortua, cano.’ It is an inscription 
found in an old violin.” 
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Law which gave Pompey the su- 
preme command in the war against 
Mithridates, victory over whom led 
to the subjugation of Armenia, the 
conquest of Syria, the capture of 
Jerusalem, and Pompey’s triumphal 
return to Italy in the year 60. How- 
ever, a coolness had already de- 
veloped, and an “off-again-on-again” 
relationship between Cicero and Pom- 
pey continued until Pompey’s death 
in 47. 

Our corpus contains only three let- 
ters from Cicero to Pompey and only 
two from Pompey to Cicero, but 
there are no fewer than 150 refer- 
ences to Pompey in Cicero's letters 
to Atticus alone. 

The first of the extant letters to 
Pompey (Fam. 5, 7) was written at 
Rome in June of 62. In it, Cicero ex- 
presses delight over Pompey’s suc- 
cesses, but regret that in a recent let- 
ter Pompey had failed to mention 
Cicero’s achievements during his con- 
sulship: he closes on a note of hope 
that, like Africanus and Laelius. the 
two may become close political and 
personal friends. 

Cicero’s reference in this letter to 
the famous friendship between Lael- 
ius and Scipio Africanus, and _ his 
identifying hjmself as a second “Lael- 
ius” perhaps warrant an_interpola- 
tion at this point. A similar reference 
to himself as a “Laelius” is found in 
a letter to Atticus (Aft. 2, 19) writ- 
ten in July of the. troublous vear of 
so. when the Big Three (Caesar. 
Pompey, and Crassus) were riding 
high and Clodius had become Cic- 
ero’s open enemy. In this letter Cic- 
ero savs that. as a precaution. he will 
in future letters refer to himself as 
“Laelius.” Cicero’s identification of 
himself as “Laelius” is even more 
complete in his essay On Friendship 


(often called the Laelius), which 
Cicero dedicated to Atticus in the 
year 44. In fact, it can be said with 
some reason that as early as the date 
of his speech for the Manilian Law 
Cicero, influenced by the _philoso- 
pher-king idea in Plato’s Republic, had 
begun his search for the other half of 
a philosopher-king team in which he 
himself would be the philosopher and 
his partner would be the man of ac- 
tion. The original Cicero-Pompey 
partnership broke down in 60 because 
Pompey, on his return from Asia, was 
driven into the arms of Caesar and 
Crassus by the short-sighted policy 
of the senate. We learn from a letter 
which Cicero wrote to Atticus (Aft. 
1, 13) in January 61 that the partner- 
ship was already weakening. This 
letter reads, in part: “Tuus autem ille 
amicus—scin quem dicam?—de quo 
tu ad me scripsisti, posteaquam non 
auderet reprehendere, laudare coe- 
pisse, nos, ut ostendit, admodum 
diligit, amplectitur, amat, aperte 
laudat, occulte, sed ita ut perspicuum 
sit, invidet. Nihil come, nihil simplex, 
nihil en tois politikois honestum, 
nihil illustre, nihil forte, nihil liberum. 
Sed haec ad te scribam alias subtilius: 
nam neque adhuc mihi satis nota 
sunt. . . 

Cicero says that he is not quite 
clear as to the situation. This was 
in January of 61. As we know, that 
situation soon became painfully clear. 
Cicero was learning the hard way 
how ungrateful a Republic can be to 
its savior. In quick succession, Clod- 
ius was declared “not guilty” in the 
Bona Dea affair; then, aided by Cae- 
sar and Pompey, he gained adoption 
into a plebeian family, was elected 
Tribune of the People. and early in 
58 had Cicero on his sorrowful way 
into exile as having executed Roman 
citizens without due process of law. 

One would have supposed that 
any confidence which Cicero had 
ever placed in Pompey’s good will 
would have been lost forever. How- 
ever, Cicero never found it difficult 
to forgive anyone whom he had ever 
really loved. And so, when Pompey. 
for whatever reason, began in lanu- 
ary of $7 to work for Cicero’s recall. 
he was promptly reinstated in Cic- 
ero’s ideal philosopher-king set-up. 
On this point we find convincing 
evidence ina letter to Atticus (Aft. 
4. 1) dated early in September of 57, 
shortly after his return from exile 
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After telling Atticus about the 
rousing welcomes he had received on 
his wav from Brundisium to Rome 
and in Rome itself, he writes of how 
Pompey, called upon to do something 
about the grain supply, had called 
for a committee of fifteen, with Cic- 
me principem 
nominavit et ad omnia me alterum 
se fore dixit.’ 

Soon, 
trom 


ero at its head: 


however, sharp 


from 


warnings 
Pompey and Cicero's 
brother Quintus convinced Cicero 
that he must cooperate with Caesar 
also if he wanted to continue his co- 
operation with Pompey. The result 
was Cicero’s “recantation,” to which 
he rather sheepishly refers in a letter 
to Atticus (Art. 4, 5), written in May 
of <6. In this letter, Cicero indicates 
that he is pretty well fed up w ith the 
criticisms and sneers that the con- 
servatives have been directing at him 
since his return from exile, and he 
finally comes out with the flat state- 
ment that conservatives 
withhold their affection from him, 
he must see to it that he is a friend 
of men who do possess power (1.e., 
Pompey and Caesar). Within a 
month Cicero delivered his pro- 
Caesar speech De Provinctis Con- 
sularibus, praising Caesar to the skies 
and urging his reappointment as pro- 
consul in Gaul for another term of 
five years. 

Early in the following year Caesar 
sent his brother Quintus to Caesar's 
camp in Further Gaul. For the next 
four vears Cicero's search for a phil- 
osopher-guided “king” seems to have 
been directed toward Caesar. During 
this period there are no letters from 
Caesar to Cicero, but we know that 
Caesar wrote to Cicero on several oc- 


since the 


casions. We do have copies of three 
letters which Cicero wrote to Caesar 
(Fam. 7, 5; 13, 15; 13, 16). The first 
and longest of these, w ritten in April, 
54, seems worth quoting somewhat at 
length: “Vide quam mihi persuaserim 
te me esse alterum non modo in tis 
rebus quae ad me ipsum sed etiam 
in iis quae ad meos pertinent. C. Tre- 
batium cogitaram quocumque exirem 
mecum ducere, ut eum meis omnibus 
ornatissimnum domum 
reducerem. . . Vide quid mihi sump- 
serim. Coepi velle ea Trebatium ex- 
spectare a te quae sperasset a me. 
Mitto igitur ad te Trebatium 
totum denique hominem tibi ita trado, 
de manu, ut aiunt, in manum tuam 
istam et victoria et fide praestantem. 
Cura ut valeas et me, ut amas, ama.” 
During this period of courtship 
Cicero wrote to his brother Quintus: 
“Ile [Caesar] mihi secundum te et 
liberos nostros ita est ut sit paene 


par” (Q. F. 3, 1). 


studiis quam 


Although there are so few letters 
in the corpus from Cicero to Caesar 
or from Caesar to Cicero, we know 
how very much Caesar was on Cic- 
ero’s mind. There are more than 300 
references to Caesar in Cicero’s let- 
ters to Atticus alone—twice as many 
references as there are to Pompey. 

The death, in 54, of Julia, Caesar’s 
daughter and Pompey’s wife, brought 
into the open a rivalry which had 
long existed between Caesar and 
Pompey. This rivalry was now 
marked at Rome by frequent clashes 
between Clodius’ pro-Caesar gang- 
sters and Milo’s pro-Pompey gang- 
sters. Because of constant rioting no 
election of officials for the year of 
52 was possible. However, in January 
of 52 Clodius was “rubbed out” in a 
gang fight, and on February 23 Pom- 
pey was named sole consul. 

One of Pompey’s first official acts 
as consul was to push through a bill 
which provided that a period of five 
years must elapse before an ex-consul 
could be assigned to a province. This 
law was aimed at Caesar, but it hit 
Cicero, and forced him, much against 
his will, to accept a proconsulship in 
Cilicia. On his return from his prov- 
ince late in the year 50 he ran smack 
into the preliminaries of a hot war 
between Caesar and Pompey. Cicero 
now had a hard decision to make, 
and he put it off as long as he could. 
He owed Caesar a heavy debt of 
gratitude for favors rendered. Also 
he owed him a lot of money. He 
knew that Caesar was a better gen- 
eral than Pompey and that he had a 
better trained army. Also he believ ed 
that. if Caesar should be the victor 
in the struggle, he would be more 
lenient to his adversaries than the 
Pompeians would be. 

From this period of indecision we 
have two brief letters from Pompey 
to Cicero and two from Cicero to 
Pompey. The first letter from Pom- 
pey (Art. 8, 11 A) is dated February 
10, 49, and was sent from Luceria 
when Pompey and his followers were 
on their wav from Rome to Brun- 
disium and ultimately to Greece. In 
this letter Pompey urges Cicero to 
join him at Luceria. Six davs later 
Cicero replied (Att. 8 11 B) from 
his villa at Formiae. indicating that if 
Pompey’'s plan was for concentration. 
Cicero would join him without hesi- 
tation. Pompev’s answer (Aft. 8, 11 
C) is dated four davs later: in it. 
Pompey urges Cicero to join him. 
“so that we may plan together to 
benefit and assist the state in her sore 
straits.” In Cicero’s reply (Aft. 8, 11 
D), dated a week later, on February 
27. he explains that he and Quintus 
and their sons had set out to join 
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Pompey on his way to Brundisium, 
as requested, but had been scared out 
of making the trip by the news of 
Caesar’s progress through Italy. Then 
comes this final sentence, which 
probably did not seem entirely con- 
vincing to Pompey: “Since their {the 
war-mongers’ among the conserva- 
tives] policy has won, I will do my 
best that the state may not find me 
fail in the duties of a citizen, nor you 
in the duties of a friend.” : 
Pompey would have been even less 
convinced of Cicero's sincerity if he 
had known about Cicero’s contem- 
porary correspondence with Caesar. 
In a letter to Atticus dated February 
27 Cicero says: “You inquire what 
Caesar said in his letters. The usual 
thing: that my inaction pleases him, 
and he begs me to maintain it” (Aft. 
a8). 3 
Two weeks later, on March 13, 
Caesar addressed a letter to Cicero, 
thanking him for past and future 
services, and begging him to confer 
with Caesar when he reached Rome, 
that the latter might make use of 
Cicero’s “advice, favor, position, and 
help of all kinds” (Art. 9, 6 A). On 
April 16 Caesar repeated his appeal 
to Cicero to remain in Italy as a 
neutral (Att. 10, 8 B). 
Cicero’s ultimate decision to join 
Pompey in Greece was presumably 
due to two main considerations: (1) 
his ideological loyalty to the con- 
servative regime, which Pompey now 
officially represented, however fee- 
bly, and (2) his long-standing personal 
affection for Pompey, however 
much he had at times criticised him. 
We can pass over, as well known, 
the indecisive fighting near Dyrrach- 
ium, the decisive battle of Pharsalia. 
Pompey’s flight to Egy pt and his 
murder there, Caesar's pardoning of 
Cicero, Cicero’s return to Rome and 
his long, sullen silence on matters po- 
litical, until the vear 46, when he was 
aroused to a new hope that after all 
he might find in Caesar the man of 
action whom he could guide by his 
political wisdom. The occasion was 
Caesar's unexpected pardon of Mar- 
cellus. one of his bitterest political 
enemies. and the speech with which 
Cicero broke his silence is known to 
us as the Pro Marcello. Cicero. in a 
letter To his friend Sulpicius (Fam. 
4. 4), praises Caesar’s magnanimity, 
saving that in the pardon of Marcel- 
lus Cicero saw before him “some 
fair vision of the Republic rising as 
it were from the dead.” He expressed 
his gratitude to Caesar. savs Cicero, 
“at considerable length.” However. 
this revived hope concerning Caesar 
was shortlived. as Cicero’s letters to 
Atticus soon began to indicate. Cae- 
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sar had taken Cicero’s compliments, 
but had not taken his advice about 
restoring the Republic. Cicero's des- 
pair is shown in a letter which in 
April of 45 he addressed to this same 
Sulpicius (Fanz. 4, 6); in it he asks 
to see Sulpicius, so that they may 
discuss what must be their line of 
conduct, “not in the way of public 
action,” but in “leading a quiet life” 
with Caesar's permission. 

Of course, all that Cicero meant 
by “leading a quiet life” was “keep- 
ing out of politics,” and this he did 
for almost a vear, devoting his tire- 
less energies to the completion of no 
fewer than twelve essays. 

Came the Ides of March, and Cic- 
ero’s long pent-up fear of and hatred 
for Caesar burst the dam of inhibi- 
tion. However, Cicero’s hatred of the 
dead Caesar was soon diverted to still 
greater hatred of the living Mark 
Antony, as his fourteen Philippics 
clearly show. As Cicero put it, the 
tyrant was dead, but the tyranny re- 
mained—and in a more cruel and 
more irresponsible form than under 
Caesar. 

To whom did Cicero turn at this 
crisis? To the “boy” Octavian, Cae- 
sar’s adopted son and heir. 

There are no letters in the corpus 
from or to Octavian, but Cicero 
wrote to Atticus as early as Novem- 
ber 5, 44, “I get a letter from Octav- 
lan every day. : begging me once 
more to save the Republic” (Aft. 6, 
yg). As late as April 21, 43. Cicero 
expressed to Marcus Brutus his affec- 
tion for and confidence in Octavian 
(Brutus 1, 3 

In mid-July of 43, Cicero speaks 
of Octavian as a “stream from the 
fountain-head of my policy” (Fam. 
1, 1s). Still the acknowledged leader 
of the Senate, Cicero was using all 


his oratorical powers to aid Octavian 
and to damn Antony. However, Cic- 
ero’s hopes that he could continue to 
guide Octavian soon began to fade. 
On July 27, 43, he wrote to Brutus 
“At the moment | am writing | am 
overcome with grief because, when 
the Republic had accepted me as se- 
curity for the lad |Octavian|, it be- 
gins to look as if | cannot make good 
my promise” (Brutus 1, 18). 

This letter is the latest letter of 
Cicero to be preserved, but as we 
all know, Cicero's hopes of holding 
Octavian vanished completely with 
the formation of the Second Tri- 
umvirate in October of that same 
vear, and on December 7, near For- 
miae, Marcus Tullius Cicero, orator, 
essayist, and man of letters, calmly 
and without resistance met his death 
at the hands of a troop of Antony's 
soldiers. 

25 le elie 


THE BIRTHDAY OF ROME 


According to tradition, the city 
of Rome was founded by Romulus 
and Remus on the fescival of the 
Palilia, on April 21, 753 B.C. Why 
not celebrate Rome's birthday with 
a special program on April 217 For 
Service Bureau material see page 61. 
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WANT A TEACHING 

POSITION? 
The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin or Greek in school or college 
For details of the plan see Tut 
CLASSICAI November, 
(page 1s) or address The American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi 
wi Universitv, Oxford. Ohio 
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LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 











A ROMAN BANQUET 

Mr. Raymond Den Adel, of the 
Pella (lowa) High School, writes 

“Our first Roman banquet was 
kept on a sunple, but effective plane, 
since it was a new venture for all 
concerned, including myself, but it 
was most enjoyable; and many were 
the admiring remarks from students 
and faculty members who now wish 
that they had studied Latin! 

“To honor Minerva we had a life 
sized statue of her placed near the 
door, and we also had a statue of an 
owl. Our place-cards portraved owls, 
also. We had scrolls and souvenirs 
carrying out our purple and gold 
color scheme. Candles, incense burn 
ers, bowls of fruit and flowers, and 
tapestries formed our decorations. 
We had a ‘Cave canem’ sign, with a 
real little dog nearby. ' 

“The guests were ushered to the 
triclintum by our ctricliniarch and 
‘slaves’ from Latin Ll. Our invocation 
was the Lord’s Prayer in Latin. Our 
entertainment consisted of flute mu 
sic, other music, tumbling, and a 
reading. Our menu followed the an 
cient pattern. 

“The girls all wore stolas, and 
added pallas when we later went out 
doors. The bovs wore syntheses. All 
assumed classical names for the oc 
casion. 

“After the dinner, we formed a 
procession from the school to the 
theater where the MGM film ‘Julius 
Caesar’ was being shown. The film 
provided a climactic end to the eve 
ning’s festivities.” 

WELCOME TO NEW STUDENTS 

Mrs. Pauline F. Burton, of the 
Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
writes 

“Shortly after the semester began, 
we held an indoor picnic, to which 
all our new Latin students were in 
vited. As part of rhe 


program the 
new students were 


called upon to 
state why thev had elected Latin 
it was inspiring to hear these fresh 
men speak. The advanced students 
then gave some ‘advice’ to the begin 
ning students. These talks were also 
good, and they seemed to make an 
impression on the beginning «Latin 
students. I have also had some of 
the advanced students talk to the 
beginners in their classes recently 
They like to do this, and thev re 
ceive excellent attention 
AW ARDS 
Mrs Burton il a> writes us about 
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the silver vase, a replica of the fa- 
mous one found at Hildesheim, Ger- 
many, which was given to the Ohio 
Classical Conference by the Depart- 
ment of Classics at Oberlin College 
some years ago, to be awarded to an 
outstanding teacher who has done 
exceptionally fine work for the cause 
of the classics in Ohio. The name of 
the high school in which the winner 
of the award teaches, and the date 
of the award, are engraved on the 
rim of the vase each year. 

Mr. C. M. A. Rogers, the Mobile 
(Alabama) attorney who spends his 
leisure time studying Latin § and 
Greek by himself, writes: 

“EF ach year I give a Latin prize to 
that student of Murphy High School, 
Mobile, who does the best all-around 
work in Latin. The award is based 
not solely on grades, but on the spirit 
manifested by the student insofar as 
classical studies are concerned.” The 
award at present is a cash prize, but 
Mr. Rogers is contemplating giving 
a medal. 

A GIFT 

Mr. Morris Diamond, of the River- 
head (New York) High School, 
writes: 

“Recently the New York Times 
carried an article on the deterioration 
of the excavated ruins at Pompeii, 
with a photograph of Professor 
Amedeo Maiuri and a plea for assist- 
ance. When | told my Latin classes 
about this they enthusiastically ap- 
propriated $25 from the Latin Club 
treasury to help Professor Maiuri—in 
keeping with the old Latin motto to 
the effect that ‘he who gives quickly 
gives twice. We sent the check to 
Ambassador Claire Booth Luce in 
Rome, asking her to send it to the 
proper authorities. We wrote her 

“*Would you also be kind enough 
to let Professor Maiuri know that we 
Latin students would be distressed if 
the last physical ties that bind us to 
Rome were permitted to crumble 
away through our negligence; that 
we hope that our token contribution 
may be the first trickle that will be- 
come a stream of dollars in this 
worthy cause; and that The Last 
Days of Pompeii will always be only 
the name of a book? We shall try 
to spread the good word among 
Latin clubs everywhere—and their 
numbers are legion in this country.’ ” 

ENROLLMENTS 

Professor dD. Herbert Abel, of 
Lovola University in Chicago, writes 

“We have an excellent Latin and 
Greek enrollment in our downtown 
Arts Dav School. We have 12 in Be- 
ginning Latin, 53 in Livy, 41 in Latin 
Prose Composition, 21 in Horace, 20 
in Advanced Prose Composition, and 
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13 in Roman Elegy. Also, we have 
12 in Beginning Greek, and 16 in 
Plato. In addition, we have a young 
lady following an ‘Honors Major, a 
special tutorial curriculum in the jun- 
ior and senior year.” 

CLASSICAL HAIR-DO 

Professor Eugene S. McCartney 
writes: 

“A Detroit beauty salon now ad- 
vertises a ‘Ulysses hair-do.’ The 
woman who is pictured with it in the 
advertisement has about the same 
facial contour as Ulysses in the film, 
and the hair-do does resemble the 
treatment of his hair.” 

“SKIES OF ROME” 

A Pennsylvania teacher writes us 
of the very successful Latin Festival 
celebrated in February by teachers 
and students of the classics in the 
Pittsburgh area, under the joint di- 
rection of the Classical Association of 
Pittsburgh and Vicinity and the Buhl 
Planetarium: 

“The featured divinity this year 
was Aurora. The program at the 
Planetarium, ‘Skies of Rome,’ cen- 
tered around the goddess of the 
dawn. The skyline of imperial Rome 
was silhouetted at the base of the 
dome of the Planetarium. Students 
came from miles away to participate 
in the Festival, and competed in a 
scholastic achievement test and in 
nine exhibit classes. The exhibit ma- 
terial which they brought with them 
was displayed in the corridors of the 
Planetarium. The Latin Festival has 
been an outstanding event in the 
Pittsburgh area since 1940.” 

“CALL 1194 AND ASK FOR HELEN™ 

Dr. Charles Henderson, Jr., of the 
University of North Carolina, sends 
us an amusing column from The 
Daily Tar Heel, of recent date, en- 
titled “If in Sparta, Call 1194 and 
Ask for Helen.” Purporting to be an 
account of a discussion by students 
“cramming” for a quiz in Greek lit- 
erature, the column gives a version 
of the story of the Trojan War in 
“bop talk.” 


eS tees ie 
KNOW OF AN OPENING? 


The success of the American Clas- 
sical League’s teacher placement 
service depends upon the extent to 
which prospective employers are 
informed about this service. Heads 
of classical departments and directors 
of placement bureaus are earnestly 
requested to refer to the Director of 
the Service Bureau any prospective 
employer whose requests for teachers 
of Latin or Greek they themselves 
are not able to fill. Teachers in the 
schools or colleges are also requested 
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to report any vacancies of which 
they may become aware. For full in- 
formation about this placement serv- 
ice see THe Crassicat Outiook for 
November, 1955 (page 15). 
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THE EASTER STORY 
ESPERE AUTEM sabbati, quae 


lucescit in prima sabbati, venit 
Maria Magdalene et altera Maria 
videre sepulchrum. Et ecce terrae- 
motus factus est magnus. Angelus 
enim Domini descendit de caelo: et 
accedens revolvit lapidem, et sedebat 
super eum. Erat autem aspectus eius 
sicut fulgur, et vestimentum elus sicut 
nix. Prae timore autem eius exterriti 
sunt custodes, et facti sunt velut 
mortui. Respondens autem angelus 
dixit mulieribus: “Nolite timere vos: 
scio enim quod lesum, qui crucifixus 
est, quaeritis. Non est hic: surrexit 
enim, sicut dixit. Venite, et videte 
locum ubi positus erat Dominus. Ft 
cito euntes, dicite discipulis eius quia 
surrexit. Et ecce praecedit vos in 
Galilaeam: ibi eum videbitis. Ecce, 
praedixi vobis.” Et exierunt cito de 
monumento cum timore et gaudio 
magno, currentes nuntiare discipulis 

eius. 
—Matt. xxviii, 1-8, Vulgate version. 
5 lees 
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A significant pamphlet is “Foreign 
Language Teaching in Kansas High 
Schools,” published by the Graduate 
Division of the Kansas State Teachers 
College at Emporia, Kansas. The 
author is John C. Scafe, of Washing- 
ton High School, Bethel, Kansas. The 
thirty-two page pamphlet is a care- 
ful study of conditions, enrollments, 
textbooks, etc., in foreign languages 
during the school year of 1953-54, 
with tables and bibliographies. Of 
particular interest to classicists is the 
finding that “the classical languages, 
Latin and Greek, prevailed over the 
modern languages with an enrollment 
of 4.888 as compared with the total 
enrollment in Spanish, French, and 
German of 4.099” (page 3). Any 
teacher may request a copy of the 
booklet, free of charge, from the 
Emporia State Research Srudies, 
Graduate Division, State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 

A blueprint of a Romano-British 
villa mav be obtained for ten cents 
(postage free) from D. Wm. Bland- 
ford, Trinity School. Croydon, Eng- 
land. Mr. Blandford also sells for 
$1.00 (postage free) an_ illustrative 
filmstrip, with commentary, on the 
sixth book of Vergil’s Aeneid. 
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SOME DESIRABLE 
AUDIOVISUAL AIDS 


By Eprru M. A. Kovacnu 
Mumford High School, Detroit, Michigan 


AST SUMMER at the Latin 

Workshop of the State Univer- 
sity of lowa eleven teachers met to 
pool their ideas on audiovisual aids 
for Latin teaching. They used and 
evaluated many of the materials now 
in existence and then, inspired both 
positively and negatively by w hat 
they had seen and heard, they let 
their collective fancy roam. “What 
AV aids that Latin teachers would 
find useful and desirable do not now 
exist?” they asked themselves. The 
list that follows is their answer. 

Some items in the list would have 
wide appeal, others would interest 
just a few teachers. Some would be 
costly and complex; others would be 
easy to make and relatively inexpen- 
sive. Some would interest commer- 
cial producers of AV aids; others 
would offer too little hope of ade- 
quate financial return. In any event, 
though, these are the AV aids that a 
representative group of teachers of 
Latin would like to have for class- 
room use, and the list is offered with 
the hope that its publication may 
prompt the development and pro- 
duction of as many of the items de- 
scribed as possible. 

SOUND FILMS 

Films, in color if possible, of a less 
general nature than those now in ex- 
istence, on such topics as “The Ro- 
man Forum,” “Classical Archaeology,” 
“Daily Life in Ancient Pompeii” (il- 
lustrated with finds from the exca- 
vations), and “Lands of the Roman 
Empire.” 

The release as 16 mm. films for 
school use of, eg., MGM's “Julius 
Caesar.” the CBS “You Are There” 
programs dealing w ith events in 
Greek and Roman history, and ap- 
propriate selections from Professor 
Casper Kraemer’s TV programs. 

A new documentary film, in 
“March of Time” style, on Italy, 
past, present, and future. 

A film showing the use of oral 
Latin in the classroom, and designed 
to inspire Latin students and teach- 
ers, present and potential. 

Teaching films concerning the Lat- 
in language and our classical heritage, 
for use on, particularly, educational! 
IV. 

TAPES 

Tape recordings of songs in Latin, 
both religious and secular, with ac- 
companying printed texts, particular- 
lv for the benefit of non-singing 
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Latin teachers who wish to teach 
them to their students. 

Tape recordings of good readings 
in Latin of well-known prose and 
poetry selections—not exotic selec- 
tions, but the ones that students ac- 
tually read (e.g., portions of De Bello 
Gallico 1, Aeneid 1-V1, Catilinarians 
I and Ill, etc.) and also of “made 
Latin” selections from well-known 
first-year books. One 7-inch tape 
(slow speed, two hours) could con- 
tain enough readings for a whole 
year’s course. 

Tapes for teaching pronunciation 
(of the “Stimulus—pause for student 
response—check” type), to be used 
by students working in the classroom 
or individually. 

Grammar-teaching tapes designed 
to accompany specific textbook ser- 
ies, or (perhaps better because cheap- 
er) scripts for the making of such 
tapes. These tapes would also be of 
the “Stimulus—pause—check” type 
(cf. the University of Michigan Lat- 
in Workshop pattern practice tapes). 

Tapes of the more familiar por- 
tions of Shakespeare's “Julius Caesar,” 
as recorded for the recent MGM 
production. 

Tape recordings of a literary or 
philosophical nature, done in lecture 
or dialogue style, which would re 
veal to students who might never 
otherwise encounter them the ideas 
and ideals of the ancients. Possible 
themes are “Horace’s Golden Mean,” 
“Cicero on Friendship,” “Think Be 
fore You Speak—The Form and Con- 
tent of a Good Speech,” “The Mind 
of Ancient Rome—Selections from 
Many Writers on a Single Theme.” 
On a less elevated level might be a 
series of tapes dramatizing the vir- 
tues in which the ancients believed, 
and the tales with which they illus- 
trated them. , 


FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDES 
Filmstrips and slides in color, taken 
from and designed to be used with 
various popular Latin textbook series. 
Some suggested groupings: “Myth 
ology in Painting,” “Classical Arch- 
itecture in America,” “Classical 
Archaeology,” “The Roman House,” 
“Pompeii,” “Roman Daily Life.” Such 
pictures appear in abundance in our 
textbooks, but they are widely scat- 
tered and it is hard to concentrate 
students’ attention upon them. The 
same pictures in slide or filmstrip 
form could be used very effectively 
for lectures to the class, and then 
these lectures could be “followed 
up” with references to the text pic- 
tures and descriptions. 
Grammar-teaching slides or film 
strips designed to accompany speci- 
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fic lessons in popular Latin text- 
book series. (Cf. University of Mich- 
igan Latin Workshop materials as 
samples. ) 

Slide sets from Amedeo Maiuri’s 
Roman Painting (Geneva: Editions 
Albert Skira, 1953) and from the 
National Geographic paintings on 
“The Greek Way” (March, 1944) 
and “The Roman Way” (November, 
1946), each set accompanied with de- 
scripuy e text. 

More of the attractive 2” x 2” 
slides or filmstrips of objects relat- 
ing to ancient daily life, photo- 
graphed to show details—of, eg., 
Roman glass, ancient coins, Greek 
and Roman vases and sculpture, mo- 
saics, restored Roman private and 
public buildings, and similar objects, 
from Greece, Italy, Egy pt, Roman 
Britain, Roman Spain. These items 
should be available singly or in small 
sets, and should be accompanied by 
a very good printed descriptive text, 
or, possibly, by a commentary on 
tape. Incidentally, many museums in 
large cities with good collections of 
ancient art do a real service when 
they lend slides of items in their own 
collections so that students may be 
familiarized in advance with objects 
that they will see when they actually 
visit the museum. 

\ slide collection of desirable Latin 
club activities (exhibits, banquets, 
posters, models, etc.), contributed by 
teachers the country over, and cir 
culated through a central agency, 
perhaps the American Classical 
League Service Bureau. 

\ slide set from illustrations in the 
Vatican manuscripts 
Plaurus and 


color 


(especially ot 
Vergil), of the ty pe 
housed at Saint Louis University. 
PICTURES 

Mounted picture series, such as 
those owned by the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, for bulletin boards and 
displays (i.c., illustrative sets, port 
folios, and exhibits-of-the-week ), on 
such subjects as “Mosaics,” “Roman 
Painting” (the Maiuri photographs), 
“Roman Remains in Britain” (or “in 
Spain” or “in France” or “in Africa” 
or “in Greece” or “in Egypt,” ete.), 
“Roman Tools and Utensils,” “Roman 
Military Equipment,” “Roman Por 
traits,’ “Ancient Sculpture,” ete.. 
made available through a central 
agency (perhaps the American Clas 
sical League Service Bureau), or 
through regional museums, for loan 
to teachers in all parts of the coun 
try 

Photographs, similar to the Uni 
versity Prints, but in color or in 
good, contrastive, artistic black and 
white, for bulletin boards and stu 
dents’ collections 
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Still pictures taken from some of 
the many recent motion pictures with 
classical settings, which reproduce 
ancient life with a realism that in- 
dividual teachers could never hope to 
attain in their own photographs. 
Some pictures of this type are av ail- 
able now. 

POSTERS AND CHARTS 

Two “language tree” posters, one 
of the Indo-European languages and 
one of Latin and its relatives. 

Posters or charts showing the 
source of new scientific words, along 
with illustrations of the objects or 
processes named. 

A set of posters, to be on constant 
display, containing greetings and the 
most frequently used classroom ex- 
pressions, in Latin, of course. 

A set of drawings or cartoons, 
mounted on cardboard (similar to 
the slide and text pictures used with 
the University of Michigan Latin 
Workshop first-year materials), to be 
used to teach or review. vocabulary, 
points of grammar (especially noun 
constructions ), and question-answer 
patterns. 

A set of large cards containing 
roots and prefixes and suffixes, to be 
used to illustrate word formation. 
Such cards might be made with holes 
at the top and a hook board from 
which they could be hung, or, per- 
haps better, might be used with a 
metal board and several magnets to 
hold the cards in place. 

MODELS AND KITS 

Models (preferably plastic and 
take-apart-able) of, eg., a Roman 
house, the structures in the Roman 
Forum (with a base on which to 
place them), a Roman bath, a Roman 
camp—these to be available for loan 
or for sale. 

Kits containing materials and di- 
rections for making, e.g., a Roman 
chariot, a trireme, a Roman house, 
Roman war machines. (The diffi- 
culty at present in the construction 
of such items by students is that 
wheels, horses, charioteers, statues, 
etc.. cannot be found all made to the 
same scale.) 


REPRODUCTIONS 

Relatively inexpensive but authen- 
tic-looking reproductions of ancient 
coins, lamps, fibulae, statuettes, house- 
hold articles, vases, mosaics, etc. 


PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING 

A sprightly page or several col- 
umns in one of the classical publica- 
tions (similar to the “Audio-Visual 
Aids” section in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal), or, perhaps, even 
better, a separate, sporadically-pub- 
lished news letter concerning AV 


aids and sources, and brief evaluations 
of them. Items described in such a 
publication should include free and 
inexpensive materials put out by, 
inter alios, the commercial airlines 
(films, posters, maps, pamphlets ), 
governmental tourist agencies (post- 
ers, pamphlets, maps, guides, etc.), 
and commercial firms of all types 
which publish materials of interest 
to students of Latin. Desirable also 
would be a list of dealers or individ- 
uals selling authentic ancient items, 
such as lamps, coins, pages of manu- 
scripts, etc. And repeatedly and con- 
stantly attention should be called to 
new magazine articles, motion pic- 
tures, TV and radio shows, and pub- 
lications of all kinds which contain 
information valuable to teachers wish- 
ing to use AV aids of any and all 
ty pes. 

Advertising in other educational 
publications (such as the NEA Jour- 
nal, the journals of the various state 
educational associations, Scholastic 
Teacher, the modern foreign-lan- 
guage publications, and the many free 
or inexpensive news bulletins put out 
in individual states for teachers of 
foreign languages) of classical pub- 
lications and items of interest to both 
Latin teachers and teachers in allied 
subject fields. 

A central point, or several regional 
points, of distribution (for rental or 
purchase) of filmstrips, slides, posters, 
etc. 

A well-organized, complete, classi- 
fied bulletin listing all (or nearly all) 
AV materials available for Latin 
teachers, facts as to source and price 
of such items, and brief descriptions 
and evaluations of them. 


. >. > 

Few if any of these suggestions are 
wholly new, and some of the items 
described may already be in exist- 
ence. If they are, then the desiderata 
under the last heading are desideratis- 
sima! 

(Since this article was written, 
Young America Films, Inc., has an- 
nounced the release of twenty-six of 
the “You Are There” television pre- 
sentations, including three of special 
interest to classicists, in 16 mm. mo- 
tion picture form.) 
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MEDALS FOR LATIN 
STUDENTS 
Fra Sigma Phi, national honorary 
classics fraternity. makes and rend- 
ers available to hieh-school teachers 
of Latin three medals which may be 
presented to Latin students of “A” 
standing. Medal No. 1, to be aw arded 
only to students of “A” grade in 
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fourth-year Latin, is of silver, and is 
1¥2 inches in diameter; it sells for 
$3.75. Medal No. 2 is an alternate 
fourth-year award, it is of silver, but 
is ¥% inch in diameter, and sells for 
$1.25. Medal No. 3 is for students 
of “A” grade in second-year Latin, it 
is of bronze, is % inch in diameter, 
and sells for $1.25. 

All the medals bear the same de- 
sign: A winged Victory, the letters 
Eta Sigma Phi, and the motto “Mihi 
res, non me rebus” on one side; and 
the Parthenon and the motto “Prae- 
stantia linguarum classicarum”™ on 
the other side. 

Teachers must certify that the stu- 
dents who are to receive the medals 
have been of “A” or go% rank 
throughout the academic year. Or- 
ders should be sent at least three 
weeks before the date on which the 
medals are desired, to Professor H. 
Lloyd Stow, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville 5, Tennessee. : 


NINTH LATIN 
INSTITUTE 


By Henry C. Montcomery 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


It is a pleasure for Miami Univer- 
sity and all of us connected with the 
Service Bureau to welcome the In- 
stitute back to Oxford. This ninth 
Institute will be held at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, on June 21, 
22, and 23, 1956. All members and 
friends of the League are invited. 

A program of interest to teachers 
of the classics, in both high school 
and college, is being planned. The 
preliminary draft of the program will 
appear in THe Crassica Ovuriook 
for April. 

Headquarters and the registration 
desk for the Institute will be in Ham- 
ilton Hall Dormitory, on the south 
campus of the University. The cost 
per day will be $6.00. This charge 
will include room (with two persons 
in a room), all meals, bedlinen, and 
towels. No charge will be made until 
guests actually arrive, and there will 
be no registration fee at all. Uni- 
versity officials request, however, 
that so far as possible registration for 
partial days be avoided. Those who 
plan to attend are urged to send in 
registrations at once, so that adequate 
preparations for the comfort and 
convenience of all may be assured. 
Registrations should be addressed to 
the American Classical League, Mi- 
amt University, Oxford, Ohio. 

South Hall, adjacent to Hamilton 
Hall, has been reserved especially for 
Catholic Sisters; members of religious 
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orders are accordingly extended a 
most cordial invitation to attend. 
Oxford is on Routes 27 and 73. 
Persons driving their own cars will 
find the journey a beautiful one at 
that season. Those coming by rail 
may choose one of several routes. Ox- 
ford is thirty-five miles from Cin- 
cinnati and there are good bus con- 
nections. Oxford is twenty miles from 
Middletown, Ohio, which is served 
by the New York Central Railroad 
and which has good bus connections 
with Oxford. Oxford is also twenty- 
five miles from Richmond, Indiana, 
which is served by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and which has good bus 
connections also. Persons coming by 
‘plane should fly to Cincinnati and 
then complete the journey to Oxford 
by bus. 
5 
MODERN GREEK IN THE 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


By Georce J. Drossos 
Austin High School, Chicago, Illinois 


HE STUDY of modern Greek 

is one of the most recent ad- 
ditions to the curriculum of the pub- 
lic high schools of Chicago. 

Modern Greek has been taught in 
the Greek parochial schools of Chi- 
cago and other American cities since 
the beginning of this century. Most 
of these schools are part-time schools 
holding classes in the afternoon, af- 
ter public school hours, for children 
of Greek descent and of the Greek 
Orthodox faith, to teach them the 
Greek language and the religion of 
their fathers. A few of these schools 
are regular day Greek-American ele- 
mentary schools teaching all the ele- 
mentary school subjects in English, 
with modern Greek added to the 
curriculum. The oldest school of this 
tvpe is the Socrates Greek-American 
School of Chicago, of which the 
writer of this paper was principal for 
several years previous to the intro- 
duction of modern Greek into the 
public high schools. 

Some of the graduates of the Soc- 
rates school, while attending Crane 
Junior College in 1930, conceived the 
idea of introducing modern Greek 
into that college, and under the guid- 
ance and inspiration of their profes- 
sor, Dr. Nicholas Cherones, signed 
an application for this purpose. The 
application was approved by the dean 
of the college. but because of the de- 
pression of the 1930's the idea did 
not materialize. Later, in 1935, under 
the leadership of Dr. Cherones, the 
Hellenic Educational League of Chi- 
cago was organized, representing all 
clubs, communities, and associations 
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of American citizens of Greek origin 
in Chicago and the surrounding area. 

This organization made an applica- 
tion to the Board of Education of the 
city of Chicago for the introduction 
of modern Greek into the public 
high schools of Chicago. The project 
was approved by the late Superin- 
tendent Bogan and by the Board of 
Education, and classes were to begin 
in February, 1936. Then Bogan died 
suddenly, and his successor, Dr. John- 
son, rejected the whole plan. But Dr. 
Cherones insisted that the idea was 
educationally sound, and finally Dr. 
Johnson agreed to give the project 
a trial under severe restrictions. 

Under such circumstances classes 
were organized in September, 1936, 
first at Austin High School, where a 
preliminary study showed that the 
classes would stand a fair chance of 
good enrollment, and later in three 
other high schools. Of these four 
high schools, two — Austin and 
Amundsen — continue with a full 
program of five classes of modern 
Greek up to the present time. The 
other two schools—Englewood and 
MckKinley—discontinued the program 
because a shift of population of 
Greek descent from these high- 
school districts had resulted in a lack 
of demand for the subject. 

The values of modern Greek as a 
high-school subject may be summar- 
ized as follow Ss, from the petition of 
the Hellenic Educational League 

1. The study of the modern Greek 
language and literature offers the 
same cultural and educational ad- 
vantages as the study of any other 
language and literature. 

2. The study of modern Greek is 
the best introduction to 
Greek and to Biblical or koine Greek. 
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3. The study of modern Greek en- 
riches the student's vocabulary, as it 
involves a study of the roots of a 
large proportion of the words to be 
found in the English vocabulary. This 
is of particular aid to students who 
expect to follow the professions and 
the sciences. 

4. The study of modern Greek, 
which involves the study of the life 
and history of the modern Greck 
people, will enable the American- 
born children of Greek parents to 
obtain a closer understanding of their 
home life, and thus lessen the conflict 
which usually exists between the first 
Greek-American generation and _ its 
foreign-born parents. This will in 
evitably lead to better citizenship. 

The following is a summary of the 
aims and methods of a tentative four- 
vear course of study in modern 
Greek as organized by the author of 
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this paper, and used in Austin and 
Amundsen High Schools 

I. The aim of the course is to give 
the student the following: A mastery 
of oral and silent reading of modern 
(or ancient) Greek; writing (print 
and longhand); conversation in the 
spoken language; composition, oral 
and written, in the spoken language; 
knowledge and appreciation of Greek 
life, history, and literature, training 
in reading and understanding the writ- 
ten language; ability to understand the 
printed page and to translate from 
Greek into English and vice versa; 
reading and appreciation of modern 
Greek literature, reading and appre- 
ciation of masterpieces of ancient 
Greek literature through translations 
in modern Greek; cultivation of in- 
terest in the study of Greek, with 
emphasis upon the cultural and liter- 
ary value of the language and especi- 
ally upon its relation to the English 
language and the debt of the English 
to the Greek. 

These aims are to be attained in a 
higher, lower, or medium degree by 
students of different status and abil- 
ity, depending on their LQ. and the 
degree of their previous acquaintance 
with the spoken Greek language. 

Il. The method used in attaining 
these aims is the following: A com- 
bination of direct and indirect meth- 
od is used. The meaning of new 
words is given in English if necessary 
for the first time, but the language 
of the classroom is Greek as far as 
possible. Reading, writing, pronuncia 
tion, and conversation are gis en in the 
first vear and are continued through 
out the course. The vocabulary of 
the students is enriched day by day 
by learning the use of the new words 
in the text and by using them in oral 
and written composition. Careful and 
intensive study is made of English 
words taken from the Greek. The 
unit method is used throughout the 
course, making reading (oral and si 
lent), waderstanding (under which 
come vocabulary, derivatives, histori 
cal and pragmatic analysis, grammati 
cal analysis and study, comprehen 
sion, and vocabulary-building exer 
cises), and expression (under which 
comes oral and written composition 
in the form of a summary or other 
wise an interrelated whole woven 
Phonetics 
is studied intensively and extensive 
ly in the beginning and throughout if 
Phonetic 
given but not insisted upon. 


around the studied text 


necessary transcription 1S 
Trans 
literation of Greek names and cog 
nates is taught. Grammar in the first 
vear is taught incidentally as it is 
necessary to understand the Greek 
text. Intensive and extensive study of 
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grammar is made in the following 
years with rules derived inductively 
and with exercises and paradigms de- 
rived from the grammar book itself 
and from the text, which is thus clar- 
ified. A notebook is required of all 
students in all the semesters of the 
course. Drills and tests are used to in- 
sure mastery of the fundamentals of 
grammar. WDramatization, class dis- 
cussion and debates, composition, and 
letter writing are used for better 
practice in using the language. The 
analytico-synthetical method is used 
in teac hing the mechanics of reading 
and in introducing new, difficult 
words in the beginning of the course. 
Memorization of selected poems of 
Greek literature is en- 
Minimum and maximum 
assignments are made according to 
individual differences. 


modern 
couraged. 


This course of study was intended 
primarily for students of Greek de- 
scent, but any student can profit by 
studying Greek because, as lsocrates 
said, “Greeks should be called 
those partaking of Greek culture.” 
And following this same idea Shelley 
said, “We are all Greeks” (cul- 
turally speaking). And since in our 
Western civilization “except the 
blind forces of nature there ts noth- 
ing that moves that is not Greek in 
its origin,” the study of Greek by 
any American or any member of any 
Western nation is not really a study 
of a foreign language, but a study 
of his own language and civilization, 
the highest which are 
deeply rooted in Greek language and 
culture. The Romans were the first 
people to understand this, and that is 
why they become great, not by their 
conquests but by adopting, imitating, 
and making their own the Greek 
culture they came in contact with. 
No Roman of importance was con- 
sidered educated unless he knew 
Greek and had studied Greek philos- 
ophy, art, and literature. And if the 
Romans, who are considered our im- 
mediate cultural ancestors, owe that 
debt to the Greeks, it is important 
for us to follow their example and to 
become more highly educated and 
more thoroughly cultured by study- 
ing Greek, the basis and fountain of 
all Western culture. 


aspects of 


But what am I doing? Trying to 
bring an owl to Athens, trying to 
convince educated and language- 
minded people of the value of the 
study of Greek? Or am I repeating 
the fault of an ancient orator who 
for a considerable time in the Agora 
praised and eulogized Heracles, when 
an Athenian rose from the audience 
and asked him, “What is the use of 
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this praise? Whoever accused Her- 
acles of any wrongdoing?” 
<25-) 457 
THE SPEAKER’S OWN 
WORDS 
By Joun K. Corsy 


Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 
N TRANSLATING _ indirectly 
quoted speeches from Caesar, the 

problem often arises of getting a 
class to understand exactly what was 
said by the speaker. This difficulty is 
present even after the syntax of the 
passage is clearly understood. Teach- 
ers must therefore be continually 
asking, “What were the speaker's ac- 
tual words? What did he say, in 
quotes?” In order to make this clear 
and vivid to a class the following 
small device has proved extremely 
useful. 

We may take, for example, De 
Bello Gallico ii, 3, where the ambas- 
sadors of the Remi, Iccius and And- 
ecombogius, report to Caesar. Two 
able students are chosen to assume 
the roles of the ambassadors. They 
are seated at a table facing the class. 
Before each is placed a card-board 
sign, one reading “Iccius,” the other 
“Andecombogius.” Then, after each 
sentence is translated in indirect form 
by other members of the class, “Ic- 
cius” is asked to state in English the 
direct words of the sentence as 
spoken by the ambassadors, and 
“Andecombogius,” artis granrmaticae 
causa, says it in Latin. Needless to 
say “Andecombogius” has the more 
difficult task, and he may need some 
briefing in the matter of which parts 
of speech change in the process of 
turning oratio obliqua into oratio 
recta. 

Inventors of classroom devices 
must be ever on the alert not to 
make a device so elaborate that stu- 
dent attention becomes focused on 
the device rather than on the points 
which the device is intended to clar- 
ify. The procedure which I have 
outlined has the virtue of simplicity 
and directness; it has the further 
advantage of keeping a recitation on 
a difficult type of Latin prose from 
bogging down in the swamp of syn- 
tax. The meaning of the passage be- 
comes clear, for the speakers are 
there in person to speak the speech 
in its original “live” form. 
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Melos Cordis. By Joseph Tusiani. 
New York: Venetian Press, 195. 
Pp. 24. Paperbound. Address the 
author at Hunter College, 695 Park 
Ave.. New York 21, N. Y. 
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With the publication of this little 
volume, Mr. Tusiani, a teacher of 
Italian, joins the ever-expanding 
group of modern writers who have 
chosen Latin as a medium for crea- 
tive composition. The book contains 
nineteen poems, most of them in 
elegiacs, one in the dactylic hexa- 
meter, some in rhymed’ stanzas rem- 
iniscent of the Middle Ages. The 
themes vary; some-‘of the ttles, for 
example, are “Venit Amor,” “Mich- 
aeli Fratri,’ “Domum,” “Ultimum 
Iter,” “Sub Jove Pluvio,” “Astra,” 
“Iam Periere.” Although sometimes 
a little abstruse, the poems are never- 
theless very interesting as original ex- 
pressions in an ancient tongue. 


—L.B.L. 


The Humanism of Cicero. By H. A. 
K. Hunt. Melbourne: University 
Press (London: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press), 1954. Pp. viii plus 221. 
Cloth, $4.75 net. 


This book, a handsome, well printed 
product from “down under,” is the 
scholarly work of an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Classics at the University 
of Melbourne, the author also of a 
pedagogical book, Training through 
Latin, w hich I have not seen. Its pur- 
pose is to show that in composing his 
major philosophical works, during 
his enforced political retirement in 
45-44 B.C., Cicero was carrying out a 
planned program characterized by 
“an orderly sequence” and “a sus- 
tained argument,” in the course of 
which he achieved “a form of hu- 
manism unsurpassed in the pagan 
world for its comprehensiveness and 
enlightenment” (vu). Thus the au- 
thor opposes the commonly accepted 
view that Cicero wanted “merely to 
list the doctrines of the various 
schools on the several topics of phil- 
osophy,” that the works “lacked con- 
nection” (ibid.), and that, for some 
of them at least, choice of topic was 
determined by personal or political 
circumstances. 


Unfortunately, in his detailed an- 
alyses of the component parts of this 
Ciceronian program, the author 
shares with the philosopher a_ten- 
dency to “clutter up” his book “with 
countless digressions” (p. 9), largely 
by way of lengthy and involved dis- 
cussions of the Ciceronian sources (a 
task he professedly eschews) and 
their probable positions on philosoph- 
ical points. As a result his main 
thesis is frequently obscured, and the 
topic of Cicero’s humanism is nec- 
essarily relegated to a brief conclud- 
ing chapter. 

Professor Hunt appears to have 
proved his main point, that Cicero's 
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purpose was broader and deeper than 
has usually been thought; his claim 
for Cicero’s personal philosophical 
contribution is less convincingly sup- 
ported; what emerges most fully is 
a detailed picture of the issues and 
controversies that in Cicero's lifetime 
occupied the attention of the profes- 
sional philosophers. —K.G. 
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The Classical Association of New 
England will celebrate its fiftieth an- 
niversary at its annual meeting on 
April 6 and 7. The meeting will be 
held at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
New Hampshire. All of the national 
and large regional associations in the 
classical field will be represented by 
delegates. 


The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States will meet in Balti- 
more, Maryland, on April 27 and 28. 


The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South will meet at 
the University of Kentucky on April 
5, 6, and 7. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting 
of Eta Sigma Phi, national classical 
fraternity, will be held at Birming- 
ham-Southern College in Alabama. 


Officers of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America for 1956 are: Pres- 
ident, Henry T. Rowell; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Carl W. Blegen, General Sec- 
retary, Cedric Boulter; Treasurer, 
Walter C. Baker; Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer, Winifred R. Merkel; Re- 
corder, Christine Alexander; Editors, 
Richard Stillwell, Gladys D. Wein- 
berg, Jotham Johnson, and Cedric 
Boulter. 


Examinations in the competition 
for the George Emerson Lowell Clas- 
sics Prize at Harvard University and 
the James Woolson Classics Prize at 
Radcliffe College will be held during 
April. Students who plan to enter in 
the fall of i956 are eligible. The 
prizes vary from $100 upwards, de- 
pending upon the financial need of 
the recipient. Full information may 
be obtained from the Committee on 
Scholarships, 20 University Hall, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


The Ninth University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference will be 
held in Lexington on April 26, 27, 
and 28. Last vear’s attendance of ap- 
proximately 500 included representa- 
tives from 31 states and 10 foreign 
countries. 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 











Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made payable to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
_— defer payment, please pay within 30 

ays. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, ty (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.) aterial ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
- - crc it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

y CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material 


APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
551. A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque sketch, w hich may 
be used for celebrating the birth- 
day of Rome (April 21). 1 
reader, 2 or 3 off-stage “sound 
effects men.” 15¢ 
581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
birthday of Rome. 15¢ 
. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with par- 
odied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 
An “April Fool” program for 
the Classical Club. Taken in part 
from Tue 
for April, 1944. 20¢ 


CiassicAL OuTLooKk 
EASTER 
Vimeographs 
. Parts of a liturgical play in Latin 
from the tenth century. 10¢ 
-An_ Easter pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux. 20¢ 
. The twilight of the gods. A 
playlet in one act. The Emperor 
Constantine’s spirit appears at a 
meeting of the Olympian deities 
and predicts the triumph of 
Christianity over paganism. 7 
bovs and 6 girls. 20 minutes. 20¢ 
St GGESTIONS FOR LATIN WEEK 
Thirty-six suggestions with a list 
of items suitable for exhibits. Order 
as Mimeograph 687. 1s5¢ 
LATIN WEEK BADGE 
The Service Bureau is making 
available for general use a_ Latin 
Week Badge designed by Miss Isa 
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belle Schwertmann of the Kirkwood 
(Mo.) High School. The badge is 
made of sturdy gold-colored card- 
board, circular in form and 4 inches 
in diameter. It carries a picture of 
the Pantheon in Rome and the words 
“Latin Week” printed in purple. The 
badge ts perforated at the top for 
attachment by pin or ribbon. Price, 
3¢ each in quantities of 1o or more. 
\ LATIN CALENDAR 
\ beautifully illustrated 16” x 25” 
wall calendar employing the Roman 
method of indicating the days of 
each month of the vear ioss. The 
pictures are those used in the Service 
Bureau calendar for 1949. With a lit- 
tle manipulation this calendar can be 
used for any year. $1.25. 

RADIO AND OTHER PROGRAMS 
(Exclusive of plays in Latin and plays 
in’ English which are 
ately 


listed separ 


1. RADIO PROGRAMS 
VUimeographs 

. Death of a democracy. The con- 
spiracy of Catiline. 20¢ 
.Patriotism in the Roman Re- 
public. 20¢ 
. But why 
20¢ 
.Broadcast of Caesar's 
against the Nervii. 1o¢ 
What the classics do for high 
school pupils—a radio talk. 15¢ 
-A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque “sound-effects” skit. 
is¢ 
. Latin today. A radio program 
for 1 girl, 2 boys and a guest 
speaker. 1o¢ ? 
.Practical notes on the produc 


Latin? A radio talk. 


battle 


tion of radio programs. 15¢ 
Apologies to the Romans and to 
Horace Heidt. A burlesque. 15¢ 
.New worlds a radio talk 
1s¢ 
.Cicero versus Catilinam, or Mr. 
District Attorneys 
radio skit. 1s¢ 
They will gossip The story 
of the boy Papirius, in the form 
of a radio skit or assembly pro 
grain. 20¢ 
The fall of Troy. A dignified 
presentation of Book Il of Ver 
gil’s Aeneid. 20¢ 
Reamin’ with the Romans: t9s¢ 


A burlesque 


edition. This program serves ad 
nurably for a school assembly, or 
for radio. 20¢ 

To the Muses This ode can 
be used as an introduction to a 
program on the Muses, for as 
club, Roman 
banquet, or radio. 1o¢ 
Hippolytus. A radio script. 25¢ 
Greeks vs. Romans—A_ football 
classic. A sports broadcast. 15¢ 


sembly, classical 
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629. Amo, amas, amat. Radio script 
about English derivatives. 25¢ 
635. You're tied to Latin. A playlet 
or radio script. 20¢ 
639. All Gaul. A radio script or play 
in two acts. 40¢ 
640. Latin is fun. A radio broadcast. 
25¢ 
670. Out of this world. A radio skit 
based on Aeneid, Book VI. 25¢ 
Ul. OTHER PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
.Some living statues. 4 “statues” 
and an announcer. Directions 
for make-up, staging, etc. 20¢ 
.Roman water carriers. 4 girls. 
A simple dance-drill. 20¢ 
.Mother Ducere: <A _ pageant. 
Vividly illustrates many English 
words derived from Latin duco. 
10¢€ 
Ihe Delphic oracle. An_ eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 15¢ 
\ Trojan festival. A pageant 
for bovs, based on Aeneid V. 
1o¢ , 
4 Roman style show 
characters. 20¢ 
An Easter pageant in | atin. Liv- 
ing pictures W ith readings from 
the Vulgate. 20¢ 
. Suggestion for a Roman circus. 
Many characters. 10¢ 
\ day with the Muses. Many 
characters. A classical program. 
1o¢ 
.Directions for the construction 
of marionettes and a stage for 
them. 15¢ 
.A visit to Mount Olympus. A 
mythological pageant. 20¢ 
. Mettius Curtius. A story in Eng- 
lish to be read by one pupil 
while others act it in pantomime. 
10¢ 
The loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets, and 
two scenes for them. 10¢ 
. Julius Caesar. A short musical 
comedy on the death of Caesar. 
15¢ 
. The morning of the wedding. 
A Roman fashion show for girls. 
1s¢ 
. Suggestions for celebrating the 
birthday of Rome. 15¢ 
. Some suggestions for May Day 
or spring festivals. 15¢ 
.“Cupid and Psyche” in living 
pictures. if minutes. 20¢ 
. The labors of Hercules in tele- 
vision. Amusing shadow pictures. 
2 girls, s boys, and narrator. 15 
minutes. 25¢ 
. Perseus and the Gorgon’s head. 
An assembly program. 16 girls 
plus extras. 6 bovs plus extras. 35 
minutes. 25¢ 
An April Fool program. 20¢ 
An initiation ceremony, includ- 


Many 
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ing a program of twenty ques- 
tions. Can be used also as a radio 
or assembly program. 20 minutes. 
25¢ 
An ancient choral dance. Can 
be performed by any number of 
girls or boys. Requires no special 
ability or training. 15¢ 
. Pomona: A puppet play. 5 pup- 
pets. Or may be given as a stage 
play. 1 girl, 4 boys. 15 minutes. 
20¢ 
.Persephone: A puppet play. 6 
puppets. Or may be given as a 
stage play. 3 girls, 2 boys. 20 
minutes. 25¢ 
Living pictures from mythology. 
20¢ 
. Tidings of great joy: Christmas 
tableaux. Four “living pictures” 
with Latin carols and readings 
from the Latin New Testament. 
2 girls, g boys, a concealed read- 
er, a concealed choir. 20¢ 
Pan versus Apollo. A pantomime 
with music. 3 boys and an instru- 
mental trio. Complete directions 
for costumes and stage proper- 
ties. 20¢ 
Theseus and the King of the 
Deep. A _ spectacular undersea 
pantomime. Requires — music, 
dancers and simple lighting ef- 
fects. At least 6 bovs and 6 girls. 
1s¢ 
Bulletins 
BIX. Paris of Troy. A pageant play 
in English verse. 15¢ 
BXVIII. A journey through the 
Lower World. A pageant based 
on Book VI of the Aeneid. 20¢ 
COSTU MING 
VUimeographs 
63.Roman dress. 25¢ 
119. How to make a Roman toga. 15¢ 
171. How the Romans dressed.  Il- 
lustrated. 25¢ 
407. Dimensions for Greek costumes. 
10¢ 
434. Directions for making the cos- 
tume of a Roman legionary sold- 
ier. s¢ 
PLAYS IN LATIN 
For a list of plays in Latin see Tur 
CriassicaL Ovurtoox for February, 
1956, pages 49-50, or send for free 
classified list. 
PLAYS IN ENGLISH 
For a list of plays in English see 
Tue Crassican Ovuttoox for Febru- 
ary, 1956, pages 49-51, or send for 
free classified list. 
OUR LATIN VERB TOWN 
A completely revised edition of an 
old favorite. May be used as a game 
or for class drill on verb endings. 
Order as Mimeograph 607 (15¢). In- 
cludes directions for use and one 2- 
page set of attractively printed col- 
ored charts: Chart A for the present 
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indicative system of the regular 
verbs; Chart B for the perfect in- 
dicative and subjunctive systems; 
Chart C for the present subjunctive 
system. Extra printed charts are avail- 
able at 5¢ a set. 
A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 
“What about Latin?” is the title 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let which has gone into a second 
printing. It was prepared by a special 
committee of the American Philo- 
logical Association. It should be 
placed in the hands of every adviser 
of students in our secondary schools. 
A copy will be sent free to any 
school counselor on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed 4's by 9'2 
envelope. Additional copies may be 
obtained at 10¢ each postpaid or at 
s¢ each in quantities of 10 or more. 
PINOCULUS 
A Latin version of Pinocchio. An 
American edition with notes and 
vocabulary. $2.10. 
A LATIN CLUB 
The seventh edition of Bulletin 
XII (The Latin Club) by Lillian B. 
Lawler is still available at 7s5¢ a 
copy. 
LATIN WORD LIST 
A booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for the 
first, second, and third years, with 
English meanings. Prepared by John 
K. Colby. so¢ each, in any quantity. 
4 NEW POSTER 
This new poster, The Atomic Age 
Speaks Greek and Latin, like the 
others in the series, is 19” by 25” and 
printed in colors. Order as Poster 
14. 50¢ 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 
Professor Helen H. Law's popular 
Bibliography of Greek Myth in Eng- 
lish Poetry is now available in a 
thoroughly revised edition. It is a 
“must” for teachers of Classical 
Mythology, Comparative Literature. 
and English Literature as well as for 
teachers of Latin and Greek. Order 
as Bulletin XXVIL. Price, $1.00. 
FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, 
Miscellaneous, Pictures (Rome and 
the Romans; Classical Mythology ). 
Plavs in English. Plays in Latin. 
Projects, Radio and Other Programs, 
Rome and the Romans, Special Days 
Supplementary Reading in Latin and 
in English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil and My thology, Word Study 
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Help more students Are you giving your pupils 
get more out of Latin with Interesting Translation Material? 


USING LATIN| | LIVELY LATIN 


(Second Printing 
by John F. Gummere 


and Annabel Horn 


A Carefully Graded Reader For The 
USING LATIN |! First and Second Years 


Attainment Tests 


’ : Stories adapted from Cicero, Frontinus, Livy, 
Teacher's Guidebook Nepos, Ovid, Petronius and Virgil 








USING LATIN Il 


Attainment Tests 
Teacher’s Guidebook 


USING LATIN Ill 


Attainment Tests With Notes and Vocabulary Price $1.25 Postpaid 
Teacher’s Guidebook 


cian SCOTT, FORESMAN John K. Colby 


Dallas 2 Phillips Academy 


lo AND COMPANY ANDOVER, MASS. 


Medieval Tales and Legends 





Original Material 








Greek Myths 























YOU BE THE JUDGE 


“Text That Talks” As Your Textbook Has It 


——— — 








Eodem die castra promovit et milibus passuum sex a Caesaris 
castris sub monte consedit. Postridie eius diei praeter castra Caesaris 
suas copias traduxit et milibus passuum duobus ultra eum castra 
fecit eo consilio, ut frumento commeatuque qui ex Sequanis et 
Haeduis supportaretur Caesarem intercluderet. Ex eo die dies con- 
tinuos quinque Caesar pro castris suas copias produxit et aciem 
instructam habuit, ut, so vellet Ariovistus proelio contendere, ei 
potestas non deesset. Arivostus his omnibus diebus exercitum castris 
continuit, equestri proelio cotidie contendit 

Genus hoc erat pugnae quo se Germani exercuerant. Equitum milia 
erant sex, totidem numero pedites velocissimi ac fortissimi, quos ex 
omni copia singuli singulos suae salutis causa delegerant; cum his in 
proeliis versabantur. Ad eos se equites recipiebant 


Eodem die 


castra promovit et 


milibus passuum sex 
¥ Caesaris castris 








[sub monte consedit. 

Postridie eius diei 
praeter castra Caesaris 
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TUTOR reading filmstrips, vocabularies, and tests, will give your 
students new insight into the linguistic patterns of the Latin lan- 
guage. They take the boredom out of mental work and offer superior 
motivation to your students. For sight reading, memory work, gram- 
mar, vocabulary, they are a valuable help to complement any text- 
book. Group attention is concentrated on single points under complete 
teacher control. Good reading habits and correct eye movements 
are a natural outcome if you use filmstrips as a daily routine. There 
are 70 frames to each film strip. “Text That Talks” filmstrips are 
currently in use in over two thousand schools 
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frumento commeatuque quil c 
ex Sequanis et Haeduis 
supportaretur 


Caesarem intercluderet. 
= — from the workshop of Richard H. Walker 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 


Bronxville, New York 


Send for your free filmstrip manual, lists of filmstrips and drill 
records 
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Two Classic Studies in Classical History 





Revised in the Light of New Research 


The Fourth Edition of 


A HISTORY OF ROME to 565 A.D. 


By ARTHUR E. R. BOAK, University of Michigan 


In an age when the ratio of out-of- 
print books to those available constantly 
mounts, it is a relatively rare occasion 
when one is able to welcome the fourth 
edition of a standard textbook. Professor 
Boak has happily been able to issue a 
new version of his volume on Roman his- 
Ory... 


“The changes in the early section in- 
clude the lowering of the date of the 
palafitte people from 2000 to 1800 B.C. 
Fourteen pages have been added to the 
coverage of the dominate. . . The remain- 


The Fourth Edition of 


ing additions discuss . . . the literature of 
the era. Three maps have been revised 
and enlarged, thereby substantially in- 
creasing their usefulness, and the sup- 
plementary readings expanded by more 
than two dozen items. . . 


“All in all, the book’s popularity will 
unquestionably rise with this new edition.” 


HERBERT W. BENARIO, 
Columbia University 
The Classical Weekly 


569 pages $6.00 


HELLENIC HISTORY 


By the late GEORGE W. BOTSFORD, Columbia University, 
and C. A. ROBINSON, JR., Brown University 


In praise of previous editions: 


R. L. PORTER, The Historical Bulletin 


“This book seems to reveal a conspir- 
acy on the part of the publisher and 
authors to make it the best possible one- 
volume general history of Greece from 
the beginnings to 146 B.C. . . All the es- 
sential cultural and intellectual details 
have been carefully and skillfully woven 
into the general political, economic and 
social history so as to make this an ex- 
cellent general work for the classical stu- 
dent.” 


D. A. AMYX, 
American Journal of Archaeology 
“There is everything to praise, almost 
nothing to criticize in the means by which 
this work fulfills its purpose. Throughout 
it is a striking exhibition of Robinson’s 


remarkable gift for selecting and em- 
phasizing the essentials in all aspects of 
ancient Greek culture.” 


ELIZABETH GRIER JOHANGTEN, 
Classical Journal 

“A distinctly lucid, narrative style. . 
So far it is the best single text that has 
appeared on the subject.” 

New features of the fourth edition in- 
clude an Appendix on the excavations in 
the Athenian Agora and a chapter on the 
Bronze Age, completely reworked in the 
light of recent archaeological discoveries. 
February 1956 519 pages $6.75 


She Macmillan € ompany 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11_ NY 





